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PHILADELPHIA PRISON, 





The greatest causes of vice are idleness, 
temperance, and evil connections; and 
the syste pursued in this prison admits 
f none of these, but proceeds upon the 
principles’ of industry, sobriety, good ex- 
ample, and other co-operating measures, it 


ictiond Minust follow, from the very constituticn of 


accv® Hyman nature, that salutary effects must be 
prom produced. The criminal knows, and must 


be convinced, however unwilling to acknow- 


shanty t edge the fact, that his sentence is justly 
vue hye MRnficted ; the nature of this sentence more- 


uld 
vase 
one hue 


pver assures him, that his improvemeht in’ 
norals is the sole object in view ; hence 
hose angry passions, which the laceration. 
nf the body, by stiripes, cropping ears, and 
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arge ath MM illorying, invariably excite, are restrained, 
e bone Mod the whole discipline of the prison is 
* of ecfmeminently calculated to produce the same, 
ble forsmmeonviction, to conduct to the same result. 





its bous Mm ntercourse between the sexes, that exten-'! 


ortiond MER ive cause of moral contamination, is strictly | 
: hoy prohibited. The diet, a powerful agent on, 
nilarly jamebe human passions, is moderate and whole- 


ome, Ardent spirits, the great source of 
his present punishment, are strictly denied 
him, Idleness, the parent of vice, is sub- 


it fifteen 


ry ituted by regular and constant labour, 
te thick MEO? during the short time appropriated 
aia. o meals, and during the hours of sleep ;\ 
paper, by pad silence, which naturally produces: re- 
mchater MBlection and attention to duty, is strictly 
menses MPnigined and enforced. The miid but firm 


ot of. the: ke: -who-never~-carry 
eapons, banishes the irritating idea usually 
M@tached to such characters, avd transforms 

hm into employers superintending their 
rkmen. And, lastly, the religious coun- 
| which is given on the sabbath seals the 
hole, and proves to them that neither the 
w, nor the officers appointed to execute 
, have any other object in view than their 
formation. The criminal, therefore, makes 


t. in, 

s 10 ¢calculation, to conduct himself so as to 
} $ }fommand the good-will of his keepers anid 
is spectors, and merit recommendation for 


diminution of his time of servitude, This 
culation, which all. the convicts make, 
pi the justness of which they occasionally 
eexemplified by the enviable reward be- 
g conferred upon the meritorious,* is one 
the most powerful motives to good be 
viowt that could be held out; and if it 
p doubted whether gratitude for mild and 
ind treatment has not some effect in caus- 
g obedicnce to command, and attention 
work, facts enough have occurred to 
ow that they are not insensible to the in. 
ence of this quality of the mind. On one 
casion, an inspector states, that, when 
used by the harshness of a keeper to make 
desperate attempt to escape, they were 
evented in part from succeeding by ano- 
et, whom they respected, throwing him- 
If in the way of the door, and whose life 
buld have been sacrificed if they had per- 
ted.t And that they are not insensible 
en to the principles of honour and of hu 
anity, the following facts, with other oc- 
prrences, afford ample proof :— 
A criminal, one of a desperate gang who 
d long infested the vicinity of Philadel- 
ia, for several yéars before the alteration| 
the system, on being discharged, callod 
on one of the inspectors, and addressed 
in the following manner :—“ Mr. ——, 
have called to return you my thanks fo: 
t kindness to me while under senteace, 
d to perform a duty which I think 1 owe 
society, ic being ail in my power at ths); 
he toafferd, You know my conduct anc 
aracter have been bad, and therefor. 
atever | might say would have but littl: 








| obtajned release from the cells. 


characters who had devoted themselves t 


pursued by them. 


liad ever experienced, 
parting, that he should never trouble th 
Inspectors more. 
fully complied with. 


A convict, by name Jackson, who ac- 
-knowledged himself to be an accomplished || 
villain, and to have been in most of the 
gaols of the United States, was sentenced 
to hard labour for several years in Philadel- 
He gave much trouble, and at Jength 
He was pursued 
to Maryland, and on his way back.escaped 








phia. 
escaped over the wall. 


again. He was finally taken and lodged it 


|} mind high-toned, he boasted of his resolu 


him. 


was, that “he promised to, behave wel 
and that he had been put upon his honour.’ 
“ Would you trust mine?” ‘he ‘rejoined 
“Yes,” it was said, if he wouid pledge it. 
He did so, was liberated from the cells, 
went cheerfully to work, and behaved with 
propriety during the remainder of his con- 
finement, and never returned to Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Several Statesi n the Unign have followed 
the example sct by Pennsylvania, with va- 
rious degrees of success. ‘The principle, 
however, just as it is, may be abused, and 
the objects, of course, defeated. A good 
system of regulations should at first be 
established, and afterwards adhered to with 
rigid punctuality ; pardons should never be 
thought of, nor any diminution of the pe- 
riod of servitude recommended, unless after 
the most mature deliberation. Inspectors, 
zealous in the cause, and willing to devote 
their time thereto, should be continued in 
the direction, to instruct the new members, 
otherwise impositions will be practised ; and, 
to guard against the frailty of human na. 
ture, no inspector should be permitted to 
supply any article of provision for the con- 
victs, or to derive any emolument, directly 
or indirectly, from the prison. 

The management of the prison is com- 
mitted to a board of inspectors, with the 
usual resident officers, whose duties are 
pointed out by an act of the legislature, 
and by the rules established by the inspect- 
ors. 





* Petitions for pardon, or even far shortening the 
time of servitude of a criminal, are made with extreme 
caution by the inspectors. 

t+ An accidental visit to the prison, by a humane 
man, formerly a keeper, has occasioned universal joy 
among the convicts, who came forward to welcome 
him. In the fever of 1793, as many convicts offered 
as were wanted toattend the sick at the City Hospital. 
A map, committed for burglary for seven years, soli- 
cited and was appointed deputy-steward of tie hospi- 
tal.~ A robber drove the provision-care during the 
whole epidemic, and belkaved well. They were both 
pardoned. The women-convicts gave up their bed- 
steads for the use of the sick, and even offered their 
bedding —See **Turnbull’s Visit to the Prison.” 

{ This man had been confined for six mouths in the 
cells; at théend of which time, being completely sub- 
dued, he was let out upon a solemn pledge of good 
behaviour, and during the rest of his time gave, no 
trouble. In this case, the mild conversation and serious 
advice of one of the inspectors powerfully assisted. 





The public revenue of Ireland, we are extremely gra- 
tified to find, is concurrent in the increase with that of 
the sister-country: the produce of the customs and ex- 
cise was, on the 14th last, £314,030 more than that of 
the corresponding period of last year. 








ight, were I now not at liberty. - Pursuc 
uw present plan, you will have neither 


this mode of life, and the plans generally 
The certainty of con- 
viction, and the execution of the sentence, 
the privations, temperance, order, labour, 
&c. were more dreaded than any thing they 
He observed, at 


This promise has been 


the cells, ‘where, ‘full of health, and witht a 


| tion, and of the impossibility of subduing | 
‘his spirit, or of effécting any change in| 
But, after having been confined for 
some time, an alteration in his deportment 
became evident ; and he took occasion, when 
the inspectors were going throagh the pri-| 
son, to enter into conversation with them, 
and enquired how an old comrade? in ini-| 
quity, who had long been confined, had} 
The reply | 
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0 NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


(Continued from our former Numbers.) 





The following communication on this still! 
interesting subject, has been obtained from! 

jan authentic and respectable source. Many; 
€!/ of the particulars contained in it, indeed,| 
‘have already been communicated to the 
(public through various channels, but in 
| almost every instance they have been mixed 
up with so much error, as toimpart an air of 
romance to the whole statement. Accuracy,| 
however, is at all times to be preferred to 
novelty, and it is chiefly in this view that 
we give publicity to the following narra-| 
tive :— | 

The discovery ships. Isabella and Alex- 
der, after the 28th July, the date of -Cap-| 
tain Ross's last despatches fiom the Arctic 
Seas, being then in about the latitude 75 N. 
and.longitude 61 W. proceeded in a north- 
}ern direction, but were soon impeded by a 
fourth barrier of ice, which, after encoun- 
tering very serious difficulties and much 
danger, they succeeded in forcing on the 
7th August, On the 9th, some natives were 
seen on the shore to the eastward, and on 
the 13th, Prince Regent's Bay, in lat 76. 
12, was discovered to be their apparent 
residence. 
' These Indians were, with much difficulty, 
communicated. with, through John: Sac- 
keouse, the Esquimaux, who accompanied 
the expedition from England, and wha on 
this occasion, displayed equal courage and 
address. 
On the 16th August the expedition pass- 
ed, with an open sea, from Prince Regent's 
Bay to a Cape in_lat..75. 57 N. long. 66. 
24. W, which was named for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York ; the same day 
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current, or drift wood, except a small 
piece of fir, with a nail in it, and bearing 
the mark of the adze and plane, which was 
Seen in lat. 76. 20. N. long. 78. W. near 
Cape Clarence. 
| The depth of water on the east side and 
up ver part of the Bay, was from 26 to 400 
| fathoms, and on the west side very variable, 
from 50 to 1050 fathoms, 

Substances were brought up from this 
depth, and from every part ot the track, 
as also water, apd specimens of mine- 
ralogy, and of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, have been carefully preserved, 
and due attention paid to every subject 
which could contribute to the advance- 
ment of natural knowledge or of science. 
—The discoveries on the magnet nee« 
dle are likely to be of the highest.impor- 
tance to navigation. Captain Ross has 
a'so noted in his journal a most particular 
description of the newly discovered vation, 
and of every circumstance concerning them; 
and it will certainly be deemed vot the least 
interesting event of the Arctic Expedition, * 
that a race of human beings has been found 
inhabiting the frozen regions, between the 
latitudes of 76. and 78. N. who thought 
that the world to the south was ice—a peo- 
ple, of whom generation has suceeded ge- 
neration, without ever having tasted the 
fruits of the earth, who had no idea of a 
Supreme Being, never had an enemy, and 
whose Chiefs had hitherto supposed theni- 
selves to be monarchs of the universe. 

On the 4th of October the ships bore up 
for England, and on their passage home 
steered for Cape Farewell, in order to de- 
termine the latitude and longitude of: that 
important headland; but on the 9th, when 
within 18 miles of its situation as laid down 
in the charts, they were overtaken by a 
violent gale from the north-west, which 





made Cape Dudley Diggs, of Baffin, and 
successively passed Wolstinholm, Whale, 
and Sir Thomas Smith’s Sounds, and @arey’s 


obliged them to abandon that object, and 
to part company. Both ships lost their 





Islands. 


named for his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. Here the land, which had from 
the Whale Sound taken a westerly direc- 
tion, began to wind to the south, and the 
ships were again encumbered with ice and 
fogs. Their progress along shore was slow, 
but on the 30th August they got as far as 
Lancaster Sound, of Baffin, which had 
much the appearance of a passage, but 
proved to be an inlet. On the Ist Septem- 
ber, Captain Ross took possession of that 
part of the coast in lat. 74. .N. and long 
80. W. with the usual forms. It was found 
to be uninhabited. They proceeded with- 
out impediment along the coast, which from 
thence took an easterly direetion. Landed 
again in 76. 30. N. long 68. 46. W. on an 
island near the mainland, which appeared 
to have been recently inhabited. fie the 
land took a south-easterly direction, and 
the ships again stretched across to the cast- 
ward, and determined the non-existence of 
James’s Island, laid down in the old Admi- 
ralty charts. After this they continued 
their course along the Jand to Cape Wal- 
singham of Davis, which they found to be 
in lat. 66. N. and long. 60. W. the strait 
being here 110° miles wide. From thence 
the land took a westerly direction, until 
they came, on the 30th September, to Cum- 
berland Strait, which they ascertained to be 
between the latitudes of 63. and 64. N; and 
long. 65. W. 

On the 2d October the expedition passed 
Warwich’s Foreland, and on the 3d made 
Resolution Island, having thereby com- 
pleted their survey, and having fully ascer- 
tained that no passage exists from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, through Davis’ 


On the 21st they made a cape which was 


quarter boats, but received no material da- 
mage, and fell in with each other again on 
the 30th October, and on that day reached 
the Shetland Islands. Here they remained 
a few days, and on the 17th ‘November 
arrived safe in the Thames, having per- 
formed the voyage ip the short space of six 
months, without the loss of a man, and with- 
out even having had a man on the sick list. 

Captain Ross speaks in the highest terms 
of Lieutenant Pury, who commanded the 
Alexander, and of all the efficers of both 
ships ; and there not having been a single 
instance of punishment during the voyage, 
is the best proof that can be given of the 
steadiness and good discipline of the sea- 
men employed in the expedition, 
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“I am but a gathercr and disposer of other men's 
stu.” Warton. 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE PRE. 
TENDER, FROM THE POLITICAL AND 
LITERARY ANECDOTES OF HIS OWN 
TIMES, BY DR, WILLIAM KING. 
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This is a curious and amusing book, It contains 
many curious anecdotes of the Jacobite party, to 
which the author was strongly attached, and with 
the leaders of which he was itimaicly acquainted. 
It may be nec ssary to add, that the writer was born 
in 1685, in the eounty of Middlesex, and that the 
prescnt work was written in bis 76th year, 

“Sept. 1750, IT received a note from my Liody 
Primrose, who desired to see ine iminediately. + Ay 
svon as | waited on her,she let me into her dressing. 
ruom, aad presented me to ——— (1). If L wag 
surprised to find him there, ET was still more esto. 
nished when he acquaiotid me with the motives 
which had induced hin to hazard a journey to Lug. 





Straits and Baflin's Bay, which they found 
to be bounded by land, extending to the 
north as far as lat. 77.55. in the longitude | 


land atthis juncture. The impatience of bis fyouds 
who were in exile had formed a scheme which wus 
impracticable; but although it had been as feasibje 
as they bad represented it to bin, yet nv prepara. 
tion had been utade, nor Was any thing ready to 








It appears that family influence, or aristoeracy, is car- 
ried to a Jength in the United States, fully proportionate, 
to that in England; in the State of New York only, no 
less than 40 places of profit, under the Government, are 








tglaries nor robberies in this place.” net 
& staied the sentiments held by those 





enjoyed by the family of the Clintons. ) 








of 77. W. and to the west as far as the 84th! 
degree, in the latitude of 74. N. and gene-! 
rally surrounded by a chain of mountains | 
In no part of Baflin’s Bay did they find any 











carry it into execution. He was convinced that he 
had been deceived, dud therefore, after a stay i 
London of five dys boly, he returned to the place 
from whence he chme. As to his person, be is tuff 
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thern expedition 
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bot ina polite company he would not pass for a gen 
He had a quick apprehension, and «peaks |) 


tec! man 


Girench, Halian, and English, the last with a little of 
rest, very 


a foreign accent 


not ma 


his 
hus prec eptors, 


and liber 


astonished, 


he 
never 
a 


ought 


timents, 
aod a good heart; 
pe | 
wh 
P 


wi 


his chara 


tof 
ha in fo 
un iadex of 
bee 


ugiit 


© tori 


urged im 


to be 


nevertholess his 


As to the 
coms to have been taken of his education 
le the belles-lettres or any of the finer arts 
study, which surprised me much, considering 
snd the noble opportunities he must 
lave alwave bad in that nursery of all the elegant 
But | was still more 
when 1 found him unacquainted with 
the history and coastitution of England, in whieh | 
to have been very early instructed, 
noble ov benevolent 
the certain indications of a great soul 
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} arts and science. 


heard him express any 


well made, but stoops a little, owing, perhaps, 
to the great fatigue which he underwent in his nor- 
has a handsome 
I think his buets, which about this tine 
were commonly sold in London, are more bike him 
han any of his pictures which I have yet seen) (2 


face ¢ 


little « 
He | 


are 
vad 





or discover any sorrow or com 


y 


nu cf 


a 


vi 


onotiet, 


piultaec 


» had saflered in bis carnse 


lain 


his ancestors, 


relic 


sh 


ty for the miefortanes of so many worthy men 


But the most odious 


lows 


' 


ition, 


purhel be 


hase and tittle mind, 


and is 


slways open 


I know 
that a Prince in 
Aud »o he ought ; 


of money, a vice 
LE do wot remember to have been imputed by 


» as 


is there is any thing in it, to relieve the neces 
King Charles 






frien 


of h 


Secoud duri 


hi 


and adherents, 
Lanishment, 


would bh 


ave 


red the last pistole in bis pocket with his Vitthe 
known this gentleman, with 
» thousand louis d'ors in his xtrong box, pretend 













But It 


uily 


Wis 


mave 


in creat distress, and borrow money from a 
who was not in affluent circumstance 

wont faithful servants, who had closely attended 
no im all bis difficulties, were ill rewarded.—To 


this «pint of avarice may be added his insolent 

inev of treating bis immediate dependents, very 
unbecoming a great Prince, and a sure prognostic 
of what might be expected from him if ever he ac 




















cored severaga 
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wal 


iiteor al be 


havior 


with bim, 
of bis faualy and attendants fed, were after 
red to quit his service on account of his 
But 


power, 


1! 


Sir J, 


Harrington and 
lone! Goring, who suffered theinselves to be im 


than desert him, when 


rere 


is One part of his 


character, which | must partic larly tisist on, siace 
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loin, that 
and th 
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prison, 


rience 


the 


route 
totally bhisted all) his hopes} 
When he was in Scotland, he had| 
Walkenshaw, and whose 


heath 


Sore 
and conducted out of France, he 


is 


yours aller de wa 


ned the defection of the most powerfal of 


Lugland, aad by @ ome 


at that time, and ts still, housekeeper at 
released 


girl, who soon acquired sucha dominion 


lhe was acquainted with all his 


thy 


alarined 
va placed in hist amily by th 


with lis 
s was known in England, 
persous of distinetion, who were attached | 
they imagined that; 


oon as tl 
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to h 
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evi 


ve 


we 


Mire 


it fos 
rofused to comply with this de 
M‘Namara, the gentleman 


sod although Mr 





a certain terms 


my 
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sister's sit 
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most secret corres. 
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utleman 


ntto him, who has a vataral cdloquence, 




















coellent 
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understanding, 


id used all the arts of persiasion | 


to part with his mistress, and eveu! 


to assure him, according to bis 


io immediate miterruption of all 
most powerful friends | 
that the ruin of bis interest, 


hi 


ily wpercast 


ut 


Mi 
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to reason ti 


day 


VeNamara’s ents 
Mr. 


reite 


ti 


al, 


ates ¢ 
M‘ Nam 


would be the infal-| 
yet he continued 


aiid 
ara) 


beyond the time preseribed) 


Prince into a better! 


but finding himobstinately persevere im his 
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as he passed out, ‘what bas your! 
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lieve, very generally known, thatthe 


‘The Heart of Mid Lothian,’ 
t Jod for the | for which they have a singular fondness, These do ; , 
ines resided for the : s ees, avd two prices for thew sugar, rice, and tobacco, 


dt 


at 


its her 


is 


| Helen Walker ; but as | was to leave the country next 


hood of Dumfries. Of these facts, however, our 

readers will entertain no doubt, when they shail have 
| perused the following narrative, which we have been 
| obligingly permitted to extract from a mem yrandum, 
| made by a lady, long before the last series of the “ ‘I ales 
lof My Landlord” had been announced, and we dis- 
jtinetly pledge ourselves to the public for the authen- 
ticity of its contents.— Dumfries Courier. 

EXTRACT. 


| « As my kitchen and parlour were not very far from 
each other, I one day went in to purchase chickens 
\from a person I heard offering them for sale. ‘This 
| was a little stout looking woman, who seemed between 
| 70 and 80 years of age. She was almost covered with 
la tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk hood, 
tied under the chin—a piece of dress still much in use 
among elderly women in that rank of life in Scotland. 
Her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and intclli- 
gent. 1 entered into conversation with her, and began 
by asking how she maintained herself. She said that, 
in winter, she fitted stockings, that is, knitted feet to 
country people’s stockings—an employment which 
bears about the same relation to stocking-making, that 
cobbling does to shoe-making, and is, of course, both 
less profitable and less dignified. She added that she 
taught a few children to read, and, in summer, ¢ whiles 
reared a wheen chickens’ ......... “* After some 
conversation, during which I was more and more 
pleased with the good sense and naivetté of the old 
woman's remarks, she rose to go away. I then asked 
her name. Her countenance was suddenly clouded, 
her colour slightly rose, and she said gravely, or rather 
solemnly, ‘My name is Helen Walker ; but your hus- 
band kens weel about me’ 

«In the evening, ] mentioned to Mr —— the new 
sequaintance I had made, and how much I had been 
pleased, and inquired what was remarkable in the 
Mhistory of this poor woman. Mr, —— said, there 
were few more extraordinary persons than Helen 
Walker. She had been carly left an orphan, with the 
charge of a sister considerably younger than herself, 
whom she educated and maintained by her exertions. 
It will not be easy to conceive her feelings, when she 
found that this only sister must be tried by the laws of 
her country for child murder, and herself called upon 
as the principal witness against her. ‘The Counsel for 
the prisoner told Helen, that if she could declare that 
her sister had made any preparation, however slight, 
or had given her any intimation whatever of her situa- 
}tion, such a statement would save her sister’s life. 





| ti 

| Helen said, ‘It is impossible for me, Sir, to give my 

‘oath to a falsehood; and whatever be the consequence, 
I give my evidence according to my conscience. ‘The 
trial came on.—The sister wae found guilty and con- 
demned. In removing the prisoner from the bar, she 
was heard to say to her sister, *O Nelly! ye hae been 
the cause. o’ my death!’ Helen replied, ‘Ye ken I 
buid to speak the truth.’ 

In Scotland, six wecks must elapse between the 
sentence and its execution, and Helen availed herself 
of it. The very day of her sister’s condemnation, she 
got apetition drawn up, stating the peculiar circam- 
stances of the case, and that same night set out on foot 
irom Dumfries to London, without introduction or re- 
commendation. She presented herself in her tartan plaid 
and country attire, before John, Duke of Argyle, (after 
having watched three days at his door,) just as he was 
stepping into his carriage, and delivered her petition. 

| Herself and her story interested him so much, that he 
immediately procured the pardon she solicited, which 
was torwarded to Dumtrics, and Helen returned, hav- 
ing performed her meritorious journey on foot, in the 
course of afew weeks. 

‘1 was so strongly interested in this narrative, that 
I earnestly wished to prosecute my acquaintance with 
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day, | was obliged to postpone it till my return in 
| Spring, when my first walk was to Helen's cottage. She 
| had diced a shorttime before. My regret was extreme, 
land J endeavoured to obtain some account of her from 
a woman who inhabited the other end of the house. 
Tenquired if Helen had ever spoke of her past history, 
her journey to London, &c. * Na,’ said the old wo- 
man, ‘Helen was a wily body, and whenever ony o’ 
the neebours speer’d ony thing about it, she aye 
changed the discourse.’ In short every answer I re- 
ccived only served to raise my opinion of Helen Wal- 
ker who could unite so mach prudence with so much 
heroism and virtue.” 

Helen Walker lived on the romantic banks of the 
Clouden, a little way above the bridge by which the 
road from Dumfries to Sanquhar crosses that beautiful 
stream. ‘The name of her younger sister is said to 
have been Tibby, (Isabella,) and it is known that, after 
her liberation from Dumfries jail, she was united in 
marriage to the father ef the litde innocent whose pre- 
mature death had brought her life into jeopardy, and 
that she ved with him in the north of England, where 
Helen used occasionally to visit her. ‘Phe interview | 
betwixt Helen and Mrs. —— above detailed, took | 
place in October 1786, and the remains of the old 
woman were interred in the church yard of lrongrey, 
in spring 1787, without a stone to mark the spot where 
they are deposited. 
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AMERICA. 


———— ee 
We have been favoured with the following original 
document by a friend in Liverpool, with permission 
| tu publish it either in the Mercury or Kaleidoscope. 
| 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Presuming that correct details respecting any 
country to be desivable to an Englishman, however 
unacceptable the nature of them may be, as it re. 
spects bis wishes or his prejudices, | have thought 
an hour or two not mispent in furnishing either your 
spleen or philanthropy with a little food, by barely 
|| binting at a few of the many indications of the future 
yrcatuess of this country. 

During the late war, many were the apprehensions 

oo our side, and the hopes on yours, of a-division or 
separation of the Union, As the considerations re- 
specting this event are the most important, I will give 
| lusefly my reasons why that is not likely hereafter to 
Our northern states have thus early ar- 


| bese : : 
) will increase for a great number of years either in 
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every individual leaves behind the majority of near 
jend dear relations, to whom be invariably expects to 
return, and share with them the fruits and comforts 
lof his enterprise. Though this scldom happens, yet 
| his feelings of kindness are behind, and his habits of 
acting and thinking are with him. Can any onc 
think it possible, that so strong a moral union can 
jever permit a political disunion to exist? It is well 
known, that the situation and natural disposition of 
the northern Atlantic states afford them great and pe- 
\culiar maratime advantages: while the west and south 
‘plant and reap, the north is busily engaged in distri- 
ibuting their products to every corner of the earth, and 
bringing in return thuse luxuries which all who have 
the means will always enjoy. The portsof the northern 
and middle states are not only the most commodious, 
but casiest of access from almost every important part 
of the world. Hence, nearly nine-tenths of all fo- 
reign produce is deposited at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore—more particularly at 
the second. This city not only furnishes a free vent 
for vast imports, but is a deposit for the productions 
of every part of our union. Foreigners are attracted 
by its facilities; and they, together with the enter- 
prising merchants of other states, make it the deposit 
of their adventures, Our coasting trade is safe and 
admirably conducted: the cheapness and celerity of 
transportation obviate the necessity of a direct fo- 
reign commerce’ to our southern cities. These 
coasters furnish us with thousands of expert seamen ; 
and the necessity of fast-xailing, and neatness of ap- 
pearance of their vessels, in order to attract passen- 
gers, excites the minutest attention to superiority in 
ship-building. Furnished with such attractions both 
for their interest aud comfort, almost every merchaut 
|south of Maryland and west of Peunsylvania, resort 
\to us for yearly supplies of merchandise ; payment 
for which is returned coastwise in payments. 

| These affairs of our southern brethren require a 
ipersonal attendance: kere they enjoy varicty—a 
| healthful retreat from their sultry summers; contract 
| friendships, alliances, and debts. Are not these 
|strong and indissoluble ties, where interest. pleasure, 
and affection are combined, not only in the hearts of 
‘merchants, but of agriculturalists ?—no political dis- 
'tinctions or ambitious machinations can rend them 
asunder: they are stroager than an “army with ban- 
ners.” 32 

Let it not be said, that the growing pride and in- 
fluence of the western and southern sections will 
excite any violent opposition to the northern and 
middle, or undue jealousy of the latter towards the 
former. The first pay but a trifle into the general trea- 
sury, having little foreign commerce; andas they are 
how enjoing a perfect freedom from iuternal taxation, 
they will not be so ready to appeal to their pockets 
in support of their passions, as to divest themselves 
of the aid afforded by the commercial states. These 
last are more strongly bound to the other by the 
employment, the products, and the wants of the for- 
mer afford them. 

Another great bond of unien will be brought into 
being on the completion of theGrandCanal. The mer- 
chandise that is purchased at New York, Philadel- 
| phia, and Baltimore, for the states of Ohio, Louisiana, 

Missisippi, ludiana, and Michigan, are liable now to 
a tedious and expensive transportation, net only 
) overland, but up the long and rapid streams o7 the 
| Missisippi, Ohio, Mohawk, &c. and across our gieai 
jlakes, Jt is ascertained that, after the completion 
| of the canal, goods may be sent-from New York 
jround, westward, to within 500 miles of New Or- 
| leans, cheaper than by the present route by sea, and 
up the river. The states of Obiv, the territories of 
Indiana and Michigan, and even Kentucky, will, by 
means of the canal, become intimately connected 
with New York, and, consequently, with Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, with which we have 
aconstant water communication. As no other outlet 
but New York can ever be had for the products of 
our westera interior; that section, immense in its 
extent bordering on the great lakes, will ever be par- 
ticularly careful of preserving a good understanding 
with us. As the country extending westwards to- 
wards the Pacific Ocean becomes inhabited, and 
those nd inhabited become more thickly settled, 
these considerations will render stronger, instead of 
weaker,the ties of mutual dependence we havenatural- 
ly on each other. I have thus hinted at, rather than 
exposed, the leading principles which bind us to each 
other ; and though, with the little knowledge that is 
generally possessed in England relative to this 
country, they may not. strike you forcibly at first, 
yet, as your information extends, it will gradually 
bring with it the conviction, that these United States 
thus physically, morally, ané geographically allied. 
not allthe combined power of the world besides can 
separate us, as long as we please to be true to those 
leading principles which govern human actions—1N- 
TEREST AND AFFECTION, 

The late war brought with it many important 
lessons. Before this event, our people were distracted 
by various political and moral prejudices; the reign- 
ing party were branded as French demagogues, and 
the minority as British tories: we had lost in this 
allotment nearly all national character, and, what is 
worse, nearly all national feeling. The results of a 
weak attempt of an imbecile Government ruling over 
u divided people ;—even these have produced the 
budding of a character of which we have become 
enamoured. We are in love with its infant charms, 
and its more ripened beauties will be guarded with 
ali the energy of an ardent passion acting on undi- 
vided hearts. Its influence has already fired our 
youth, and even warmed ouraged. The true patriot 
jand the designing politician each choose the them: 
lof love of couatry, as the road to our people's 
| hearts, 
| I shall now proceed to expose a few of the leading 
resources of wealth aud independence possessed by 
| this country. 
| Few countries possess the variety of climate and soil 














wealth or power: their population is nearly as great 
as the agricultural interests will support; the excess 
must beveafter paturatly look to the expansive fields 
of the west aod south, for the exercise of their cha- 
racteristic caterprise, and for the supply of wealth, | 


‘that this can boast of. The forests of our north and 
|west, the granary of the middle, and the valuable 
productions of the south, al! combine favourably. 
| To connect this chain intelligibly,—the southern 
| planters, who obtain three prices for their cotton, 


chair lives in the immediate ucighbour-|) aut emigrate in families and communities, but almost || pay little or uo attention to thearticles of sustenauce, 
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and consequently look to the middle states for a gy 
ply for their deficiencies, who furnish it at profitas, 
yates. The northern states, through the rigour g 
their climate, and sterility of their svi}, together with 
their maritime pursuits, have also wants to be sup, 
plied by the middle, and thas we mutually exchang 
necessities at a reasonable rate, and are left unng, 
lested to partake the rich rewards of foreign cog, 
merce, and the supply of foreign wants. One fruit 
of our commercial enterprize is, that we can furnig 
the continent with articles of East India growth 
cheaper through this coantry than can be doy 
through England. It is a fact, that the East Taig 
trade was never so extensive or profitable as at 
sent; aud yet T assure you, more than one-half g 
our imports are re-exported and sold in Eu 
During tlie late war, many factorics of wool ay 
cotton sprung up, which, since the peace, have bey 
neglected. | These, however, having been sold y 
reduced prices, have generally recommenced open, 
tions, It is true, thata heavy duty on foreign goog 
is necessary to protect them, .but since domes; 
fabrics have got into general use, they are preferre 
to any other. To convince you of this, I will oy 
mention, that rising 30,000 bales, containing 204 
yards each, of white goods, were annually importy 
and consumed, from Calcutta, before the impusitig 
of the high duties. At present we presume 15004 
2000 bales is the extent of our consumption of thoy 
goods yearly—Has the demand for British goo, 
encreased in this proportion? I answer, No! Then 
exists one factory near Boston that manufactur 
near 2500 bales, of 750 yards each, a year, of shir, 
ings, and the demand on them is-greater than thy 
can supply. These goods are not only preferred 4 





any English, but can be laid down in Mancheste 
cheaper than you can afford at that place, goods ¢ 
the same quality. The woollen factories have nev 
ceased to operate,and we can execute superfine cloth) 
from wool of our own raising, that will vie wit 
your best manufactures, and can sell thein at ke 
than the cost and charges on your goods, though thy 
duties are by no means heavy. I will not enumeri| 
many articles of minor importance, vot having leisey 
or patience for minuteness. I would, howeve, 
wish to remind you particularly of one thing, whig 
is, that if we can go on with manufactories in i 
face of exorbitant wages, and long established pr 
ference for foreign goods, you have something 4) 
fear when our population becomes excessive, 
when partiality shall have taken the place of pre) 
dice. 

When a nation can from its own resources sup 
the wants of its citizeus; when she can afford 
surplus of valuable materials to the wants of othe 
countries; when she can not only carry her om 
products to other markets, and bring theirs in r. 
turn, cheaper than any other people, you may st 
that nation down as permanently prosperous, Our 
population is uot excessive, of course we need have 
none idle. Our policy is pacific, aud our situation 
insulated, of course we are not liable to wari 10 
wars, no faxes, We are at present entirely 
we pay none but necessary taxes, and are not politi 
cally involved with any nation on earth. We } 
and we build, knowing that we shall reap and oo 
py. We are under our own “vines and fig-trees 
with no landlord “ to molest us,” or Kings to 
us afraid.” We hold out the hand of charity to 
who will enjoy our heneficence peaceably.  ( 
country opens her bosom to the children of distre 
and proffers her maternal milk of kindness to | 
whole human family. 

(> If the above remarks possess sufficient int 
rest for publication, you may possibly hear 
from me. Pray excuse haste, so apparent, I ha 
no time to copy. 

AN AMERICAN, 

New York, 17th Oct. 1818, 


CRULETY TO CATTLE. 
(Letter in the Carlisle Journal.) 


We often hear of cruelty to animals being very 
servedly punished in many parts of England, parti 
larly in London, the seat of the Legislature. hel! 
these laws extend to Scotland or not, I cannot takeu 
me to say. But, within these few years, one oft 
most barbarous customs has sprung up, that, 
ever was invented by civilized people.—I mean ef 
cating horns from the heads of Black cattle.* As mi 
of ycur readers are not acquainted with the method 








eri 











in this savage operation, I think it my duty to give th 
as much information upon the subject as is in my pove 
Ist, two or more men fix ropes round the anit 
legs, throw him upon his back, and then tie his feet 
gether in the manner a sheep’s feet are tied when 
slaughter; 2d, the operator saws off one of the hor 
which causes 1.:ost excruciating pain to the animal; 
to stop the bleeding (which is profuse) the wound! 
seared with a red hot iron until the part becomes 
when some rosin is laid on and melted down ; about 
ounce of tow is then applied (in consequence of the 
hot iron making an aperture large enough to receive il 
and a little more rosin above it, to which some oft 
hair of the animal, cut from some other part of his! 
dy, is laid on to conceal the wound, which finishes 
operation. The other horn is then taken off in thes 
manner. This, Mr, Editor, is what is termed hori 
cattle, many of which die in the operation. 

I cannot say whether this diabolical system has got 
south or not, but I am certain that it is carried on it 
south of Scotland and north of England, to a 
shameful degree. I have no doubt but you will join 
in saying, it is shocking to humanity, a disgrace to 
ciety, and ought to be abolished by the laws of ¢ 
country. J hope this letter will meet the eyes of 
members of the legislature; or at least sume of 
numerous readers, well skilled in the law, who 
point out the proper method to be taken in putting’ 
to such inhuman transactions. 

* We understand that the breed of cattle 
horns is in more poguast than those with horns, sell 
from 5s. to 10s. each dearer; and it is to obtain this? 
fling gain by fraudfrl means, that barbarians have 
course to such abominable cruelty as our correspo 
details. ‘fhe law relative to cruelty to animals 
monly called Lord Erskine’s Act, certainly ext 
Scotland. The practice alluded to, we doubt nob 
aleo punishable by common law ¢ and it would gitt 
the sincerest pleasure to learn, that the magistrates 
cognizance Of it—Curlisle Journal, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Sik, Having addressed you some months since, 
the subject of the solar or Newtonian system, al- 

auger to you, and having been indulged 
with a place in the columns of the Kaleidoscope, I 
beg leave to usank you for the favour. Impartiality 
what cau scarcely be expected ; especially when 
any individual ventures to find fault with popular 
creeds. lam aware, that any person daring to do 
so, will now, as well as in former ages, have to con- 
{end with the prejudices, the pride, and the passions 
of the old school Such person must, also, be well 
fortified against derision and calumny ; for it is not 
tu be expected, when any creed is disputed, or any 
craft is in danger, bat that the ignorant and interest- 
ed will be uncivil. Laving premised thus much, | 
beg leave to observe, that 1 find what ! expected ve 
rified, and myself attacked very unceremoniously 
and uncivilly, by a writer iu the last number of the 

‘aleidoscope. 
~ Greeks were great adepts in mythological 
fable, and this writer, [ observe, is conversant with 
Esop! As he has made use of a fable as a weapon, 
to show his learning, I beg leave to meet him on the 
same ground, with another, apropos!” The 
« nountain” has “ laboured,” and, after long suffer- 
ing, brought forth!” but, what sort of a “ bant- 
ling,” think you, Mr. Editor, has it produced, but 
a“ puny” creature with a long tail, in the form of 

"t 

7 few, Sir, notwithstanding this small appearance, 

[ will not despise it, because 

From small beginnings mighty giants rise ! 

The case of Goliath is an instance: he became a great 
scoffer snd a proud boaster; because hnge, being 
armed with a coat of mail, and having obtained a 
broad shield! ‘ Seriously,” I fear I may next be 
taxed with the crime of “ blasphemy,” for dissenting 
from the * undemonstrable” creed of “ our great 
ilosopher”! For L observe he also is covered with 
a“ coat of mail”!—his advocates call him “ immor- 
tal”! aud, besides being armed with the weapons of 
office, bearing on his shield the letters F.R.S. As 
Jam no advocate for carnal weapons, I shall prepare 
none, but use the same as this writer, as they fall in 
my way, out of hishands! In using his own rod, I 
shall be as merciful as his case will admit of; for I 
donot wish to kill, but to cnre. He begins with an 
impudent” and “ ignorant” assertion, by saying, 
“that this system is founded on truth, and the im- 
mutable laws of nature”! 1 shall be obliged to this 
writer, to point out on what part of the records of 
“truth,” or “ immutable laws of nature,” it is found- 
ed”? Perhaps the book or books alluded to, may 
fornish more than mathematical demonstration of its 
truth! Or, if be will prove its truth (it will prevent 

“ misrepresentation”) from the data givenin my first 

letter, ia the solar and lunar eclipse, it will suflice, 
without his bible, or “ principia”! Assertions and 
swelling words vanity, without proofs, amount to 
nothing in my estcem; for I pay as little respect to 
his favourite “ Shakespeare,” or his dang:rous, mis- 
kading bombast, as I do to the vapours fuming 

from the darkened mind of any Newtonian! 

“It isa wise maxim among the philosophers of 
China, that a man who can be uacivil in his behaviour 
cannot be sound in his understanding.” According 
to their rule, this writer's “ obliquity of intellect” 
appears evident; for his arrogant lauguage and in- 
civility must proceed from a perverted imagination ; 
heis, therefore, more to be pited’ than despised — 
Indeed, on considering the “ absurdity of his argu- 
ments,” and the “ impudence” or “ ignorance” of 
his “ misrepresentations,” I am convinced that his. 
wind has received a wrong bias, and is enveloped in 
afog! In his letter he has “ misrepresented” my 
distance of the sun, as given in Number III. of the 
Kaleidoscope, 173000 miles! the distance of the 
moon 5000 miles, and the diameter of the same, 10 
miles ! so that it is plain that he either is so, or 1 must 
conclude that ‘ 

“ There’s none so blind as him that will not see !” 
Had he used my numbers for sizes and distances, his 
grand discovery, by similar triangles, would have 
fiventhe length of the cone of the earth's shadow, 
809907 miles—619,987 beyond the moon, and the 

lameter of the cone, where the moon yasses, 5694 
miles! But what does this prove? Why, this writer 
ays, “this is the reason of the extensive duration 
of the luna: eclipse”! If he had taken the trouble 
0 have sketched the figure of the sun and earth, as 
directed in my last letter, and could have seen it 
learly, he would have been convinced that such a 
sun as he admires, would illuminate three quarters 
bf the earth at all times, avd the remainmg quarter 
vald have only a faint twilight of about two hours, 
ud that the cone of the same would only reach a 
hort distance from the earth, as stated. Again, ad- 
Mitting his notion, for the sake of argument, he has 
ther through “ ignorance” or otherwise, forgotten 
hat the sun’s rays, in passing through the earth’s 
tmosphere, are bent inward, or refracted from a ff 
ight line, by which means, the cone of night is 
hurtened very considerably. He will, perhaps, in- 
rm me, what lengit the cone will be, by the laws 
f dioptrics ; and also show me the diameter of the 

‘tion atthe moon. I shall then require (as I am 
onceding to him, for the sake of argument) to know 
he exact duration, to asecond of time, of the longest 
tar eclipse, and also the exact time of total dark- 
‘ss. When that is done, I shall request him to 
how me the exact duration of the greatest solar 
lipse possible; the time of total darkness; and 
iso the diameter of the cone of the moon's shadow 


on 
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is regarded as a very great botanical curiosity. ‘Three 


Hing. 


Now, Mr. Editor, having convicted this uncivil 
writer of “ absurdity in argument,” “ ignorance,” 
“impudence,” misrepresentation,” and “ obliquity 
of intellect,” or artifice, | must beg him to sit cuolly 
\in judgment upon himself, and re-weigh the sentence 
‘until convinced that “ the saddle is placed on the 
right ass,’—and here I leave him! 

I bad intended giving an illustration on the theory 
jof vision, to elucidate the nature of “ obliquity of 
‘the mind,” to close this letter; but having trespass- 
ied too far, I fear, already, I must beg you will in- 
dulge me witha coruer in your next Kaleidoscope, or 
when an opportunity offers. 


{ 
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Scientific Motices. 
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IRON IN ROSES. 


It has been mentioned as something extraordinary, 
that Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, ‘has satisfactorily 
ascertained the presence of iron in the petals ef roses.” 
But red or other, this is surely no new discovery, for 
M. Lemery a century ago detected éron even in honey, 
and there is little doubt that it enters into the compo- 
sition of all plants, In an early edition of Chamber’s 
Dictionary, 1751, we have these remarks under the 
head Honey :— 

“ What is very remarkable, is, that honey, in virtue 
of its vegetable nature, is discovered by M. Lemery 
to contain zron ; which discovery may serve as an an- 
swer to M. Geoffroy’s chemical question, viz. Whether 
there is any part of a plant without tron ? For if so 
delicate an extract from the finest part of the flower, 
and this further elaborated in the little viscera of the 
insect, be not void of iron, we may despair of seeing 
any part so.” 





' The Garden of Natural History at Cambridge, has 
recently received, from the island of Seriphos, in Greece, 
a species of Dianthus of such rarity and beauty, that it 


living plants of the Tree Pink, or Dianthus fruticosus, 
properly a variety of Dianthus crboreus, have been 
presented to one of the Professors of the Universit by 
Mr. Stansfield Rawsbdn, of Halifax, who visited Seri- 
phos, now Serpho, in search of this plant, being guided 
to its habitat by the account which Tournefort published, 
who discovered it at Seriphos upon the 24th of August, 
1700, and carried the seeds to Paris, where they sprang 
- in the Royal Garden. 'ournefort calls it, ** Caryo- 
phyllus Gracus arboreus ;” he has figured it in hig 
work, ** Voyage du Levant, ton. I. p. 219, Lyons, 
1717,” and thus speaks of it:—** La plante n'a pas 
changé, — levee de graine et cultivee dans le Jardin 
Royal, ov elle fait les honneurs de la Grece parmi une 
infinite des plantes rares venués du méme pays.”=-Since 
Tournefort’s time it was lost ; many travellers sought in 
vain for specimens of it in Greece; but, fortunately, as 
the plants here alluded to are in a thriving state, it is 
now likely to become naturalized in this countty, and, 
at all events, to become a considerable ornament of our 
green-houses. 


Meteoric Iron, from Baffin’s Bay.—The officers in 
the expedition under Captain Ross, lately returned from 
Baffin’s Bay, expressed their great astonishment to have 
found the native Esquimaux in possession of instruments 
made‘jof iron, which led them to imagine either that 
they must at some period have had traffic with other na- 
tions, which seemed almost impossible, or that iron 
must be produced there. A diligent search, however, 
satisfied them on the point, for an immense mass of iron 
was discovered on the surface of the earth, a lump of 
which they brought with them to England ; which has 
since been analised by some scientific gentlemen at the 
Royal Institution, and found to be composed of three 
per cent. nickel, the rest iren. From the circumstances 
of nickel never having been found in iron, but in one 
instance, viz. a lump brought by Professor Pallas from 
Russia, which the Royal Academies of London and 
Paris pronounced to be meteoric, and fallen from the 
clouds, there remains no doubt of that brought from 
Baffin’s Bay, being of a similar kind. This extraordi- 
nary fact, perhaps the most important result of the ex- 
pedition, may not only teach us ultimately how to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the Northern Lights, from 
which it is possible meteoric iron may be produced to 
an extent hitherto unimagined, but to account for 
the remarkable variations of the compass in these lati- 
tudes, if not to unravel the entire mystery of magnetism 
and the needle. 





LUNAR RAINBOW. 
— 


To the Editor af the Rockingham. 


Sir,—On the evening of last Sunday, while walking 
down St. Joha-street, I was highly and, unexpectedly 
gratified, by an exhibition of that comparatively rare 
phenomenon, the lunar rainbow. Showers of haze, if 
they may be so called, had fallen at frequent intervals 
during the day, and which continued to fall in the even- 
i In one of these showers it was that I saw the sub- 
ject of my present communication ; the moon was about 
26 hours past full, but was so obscured by the thick state | 
of the atmosphere as to be considerably diminished in 
lustre, and which of course deprived it of the power of 
displaying that variety of lustre which we see in the 


'TI. who, when he took 





solar rainbow. There were, however, three distinct 

colours to be observed; the outer or convex e of the | 
arc was a pale yellow, or dirty white ; the middle was a | 
dusky, yellow, or stone colour; while the inner edge | 
died away in a dingy grerle. The span appeared to be 

nearly equal to that of the solar rainbow, but it did not 
seem to be at above half the distance. This would | 
doubtless proceed from the interruption of vision, by the | 
joint action of the haze and the shades of evening. As. 
ithis was the first I had seen, I stood awhile admiring it, | 
‘and then with all that eagerness with which we commu- | 





bn the earth's surface at the middle of the eclipse. |! nicate any thing that delights us by its novelty, hastened | 


SL have civilly given him the data iv my first let- 
er, hope he will be enabled to answer me, and will- 
ng to do sa, also, in acivil manner. He concludes 
I leiter by saying, that it is evident from the di- 

‘tion of the rays, that few caa fall at the poles.” 


to inform a friend, judging that to his philosophical | 
|mind it would be an acceptable piece of infurmation. It, 
| was so, but unluckily it was not the first he had seen, | 
‘and in consequence did not raise in him that degree of | 
| transport which I had experienced. I then went to a! 
‘chape), and while walking along High-street, on my } 





WY person, on considering my last fetter, aud the 


rh arta, may see, ifso disposed, that the sotar light | 
Wheat would flaw upou the 


# liter with notice ! 


’ : . ‘ return, about eight o'clock, saw a second, rather more! stays, auch as are generally worn by the Unioord’y Ww 
henge ¢ € Newton's: s aren uae on® . ’ 7 9 5m A Ys, Won as f ‘ ) r i 
Span of Newton's sun, in comparison of’ pijiiant than the first; though it had lost 4 little of its Dudics, has been deposited | 


novelty, it had not lost itg charm. My friend had seen 


Bridlington, Dec. 15,1848, a. Ty.) 


Natural History.—As some men were lately raising ' 
marle on the lands of Ayle, the estate of James M*Na- 
mara, E'sq. they discovered, at the depth of about twelve 
feet from the surface, the head and bones of an enor- 
mous elk or moose deer, which, we are glad to tind, 
they sueceeded in removing from its bed in a perfect 
state, It has been carefully preserved by Mr. M*Na-* 
mara. The horns, from the tips to the skull, measure | 
twelve feet four inches, and the antlers are twenty inches | 
wide: the teeth are quite fresh and perfect ; and in ad- ; 
dition to the snags, which grow irom the horns, there 
are others equally as large, attached to the skull, which 
extend oyer the ears, and seem intended as a protection | 
to that organ. 

Natural Curiosity.—On the 14th Oct. as Joseph Ma- 
delen, a miner employed in South Moor Colliery, near 
Medomsly, county of Durham, was hewing at a solid 
stratum of coal, A six feet in thickness, and thirteen 
fathoms from the surface ef the earth, he found a frog 
enclosed in the solid mass, which, immediately on being 
|liberated from its prison, began to exercise the functions 
lof animal life. The recess in the coal, in which it was 
| found, was exactly fitted to its body, and had apparently 
no communication whatever with the surface of the 
block. The animal was exactly the colour of the coal 
itself. The astonished miner called a fellow-workman, 
named Ambrose Suthey, to witress the phenomenon. 
They caught the frog, and put it into a vessel of water, 
when its svoty covering disappeared, and it a red 
speckled like the rest of its species. It continued alive 
on the 17th inst. in the possession of the miners, and 
probably is so still. The existence of toads in solid 
masses of matter has frequently been proved ; but this 
is the first instance we have heard of, of the frog being 
found in so singular a situation, at such a depth in the 
earth. 











Antiquities. 


Uv 
ROMAN URNS. 

In digging into one of the mountains which border on 
the Comnaune of Ubbergen, in the kingdom of Holland, 
there was discovered, on the 27th of November last, at 
the depth of about nine feet, an urn of red earth, thirty- 
seven inches high, and nine in diameter at the middle, 
whence it assumes a pointed form downwards ;_ it has a 
neck six inches long, and three in diameter all through ; 
to it are‘two handles, corresponding in length with the 
neck. In this urn were enclosed ashes and human | 
bones, which are in such preservation, that the minutest | 
particle may be distinguished. Another small round | 
urn, composed of the same materials, was also found, 
in which are ashes, which may be presumed to be those 
of the heart of the deceased. It is indisputable that 

these urns proceed from the Romans, who, during 
more than two centuries, carried on war in this country. 





was turned up by the plough, a gold coin of Edward 
III. called a rose-noble, and then value 6s. s¢. 
in tolerably good preservation ; and presents, on the one 
side, ** the King standing in a ship crowned, holding a 
sword upright in his right hand, and a shield on his left, 
with the arms of France and England quarterly, 
the arms of France semé-de-lis, three lions passant, 
and three Fleur-de-lis upon the side of the ship, Edzear. | 
Dei. gra. Rex, Angl. Z France. Dns. H. On the re- | 
verse appear, in a large rose, a Cross Fleuri, with a| 
Fleur-de-lis at each point, and a lion passant under a 
crown in each quarter, the letter KE. in a rose in the 
centre. Domine in furore tuo arguas me.”—( Bath 
Chronicle.) 








In the island of Jersey, are the gloves of King Charles | 
refuge in that island, presented | 
the government of it, among other things, with his | 
— and instructed them to present them to the | 

rst Prince of Wales, (for Charles was only Prince of | 
Wales at that time) that visited the island. | 

Among other curious memoranda of the Royal House | 
of Stewart, found in the repositories of the late Cardinal | 
York, was a medal supposed to be unique. On the ob- | 
verse is the head of Charles Edward, with the signifi- 
cant inscription, **suum cuique. On the reverse the 
Scots Thistle with its appropriate motto. Memo me 
impune lacesset. 'The medal is said to be finely exe- | 
cuted by a French artist, and bears the date of the year 
1745. 





ORIGINAL SIGNIFICATIONS. 


A Grocer at present merely designates a seller of 
sugar, tea, plums, and spices: but its original signifi- 
cation was 4 wholesale merchant, one who dealt in 
large quantities of any merchandize, or in the gross. 
By a similar use of the figure synecdoche, or putting 
the whole for a part, the general name of Statéoner, 
which originally meant any one that kept a station or 
shop, is now confined to a seller of pens, ink, and 
paper; and of a Mercer, which formerly was synony- 
mous with Merchant, is now applied to a mere dealer 
in silks. The word Milliner, one who sells ribands 
and dresses for women, is a corruption of the word 
Milainer, by which name the incorporated company 
of haberdashers in London was originally known, and 
was so called from dealing in merchandize chiefly from 
Milan. Cordwainer, the common legal appellarion of 
a shoemaker, is derived from Cordovan, a peculiar 
kind of leather, originally made at Cordova, io Spain. 
There are two trading companies of the city of Lon- 
don, the names of which are becoming obsolete, viz. 
Fletchers or arrow makers, from fleche, an arrow; 





The Hire-siJe Companton. 


( Continued from our last, page 88. ) 
+ —_—.. 
ANSWER TO PUZZE NO. 1. 

Fill the 3 gallon keg out of the 8; pour the 3 into the 
53 fill the ; again out of the 8, and pour two of it out 
of the 3 into the 5. This will fill the 5, and leave one 
gallon in the 33 empty the 5 into the 8, and the one out 
of the 3 into the 5. Fill the 3 again, and then pour it 
tothe one in the 4. ‘There will be tour in 5, and tour in 
the 8, each man’s equal share. 


ANSWER TO THE QUERIES IN THE LETTER 
SIGNED R. 

1.—Woman, 

2.—His Foot, 

3.—'The Outside. 

4.—Knees ; because beasts were formed before man. 

5.—Because u, Vv, W, X, y, and z, always come after 
T—( that is )—Tea. 

The word alluded to by Vernosus, under the head 
of Literary 'Trifting, is THrone. 





The annexed’ explainsa mos 
ingenious device for forming 
flat Roofs or Floors of pieces ot 
timber, little more than half 
the length of such roof or floor. 
This plan is well known to ar- 
chitects, and is particularly 
mentioned in Plot's Natural 
History of Oxfordshire, from 
which we have taken this fi- 

2, oe gure. The way in which a 

oung person may be amused with this puzzle, is as fel- 
Lowa -Suppese a common basin to be six inches in dia- 
meter, it may be roofed over, as in the figure, with three 
slips of wood, &c. although these slips shall very little 
exceed half the diameter of the basin (say half an inch 
longer). In performing this puzzle let the slips of wooed 
be thin like matches, or they will not lap over each other 


so as to form a flat roof. 
/; \\ / a bridge, somewhat like that in 
// \\/ the margin, but twice or three 
// \ | tines the size. The other piece 
/\\ (which in the annexed figure is 
/ | reared against the arch, and may 
/j m \ be supposed to be a ladder) would 





Let a piece of card, or stiff 
brown paper (which is preferable 
be cut into the form of the arch of 





two parts are cut across and places 
Last week on Mr. Basil Marriott’s farm, at Freshford, | 
it 


. i 
It is {piece fall, by means of a long pin, eS ee 


be better of peneion, When the 

lin an inclined posi- 
tion, as here represented, supporting each other, they 
may be raised from the table, both together, and re- 
laced in their present position, without letting either 


thin pencil, &c, inserted between the arch and the 
der.—It is best done when there is a cloth on the table, 
Let a piece of apple, turnip, &e, be 
cut into the horse-shoe form ; etick six 
pins where the dots appear, the puzzle 
then is by ¢wo cuts only, to divide th 
apple or turnip into six parts, each con: 
taining one pin. 








CHARADE LL 


My first is a scourge, which would never appear 
On earth, were all mortals just, virtuous, and wise; 
My next has no end, like eternity’s year, 
A pledge of agreement ; a bond in disguise ; 
My thira is a weight which no mortal can bear, 
Save Atlas, whose shoulders can carry the sphere ; 
My whele is no matterof weighty renown, 
aris no more nor less than a small country town. 
Liverpool. PN. 





ANAGRAM II. 

What men of science, genius, justly claim, 
By what most tends to gain a eng name 3 
‘l'ranspose, and the criterion it will show, 
By what the shepherd from the sheep we know. 
Again transpos’d ‘twill show to every eye, 
How merchants pass their kites afar and nigh, 
By which they thousands or ten thousands fly. 

Liverpool. 








EXQUISITE FINE FEELINGS, 
a 

A puffing partner, in a coricern that recently made a 
pause, immediately after the circumstance took place, 
accosted every one he met and knew in the followin 
manner:—** Ah! how do you dog well, you have hea 
what has happened. Ah! the creditors ought to rejoice 
and be thankful matters are not worse.”’—'l'his reminds 
us of the fable of an ass and a horses the former, after 
capering and prancing about, and exhibiting his vagaries 
in every public place, at length became heavily laden 
it went a short way—stopped, and was unable 1 proved 
farther. ‘The burthen was taken off its back, 
on that of the horse. No sooner done, than the ass 
** Ah! I rejoice with you, and you ought to be 
things are not worse.’ ‘The horse rejoined, “thou 
ing wretch, through thy folly, vanity,and ignorance, fam 





and Zorimers, or horse accoutrement makers, from 
the French Lormier, derived from the Latin forum, a 
bridle or horse-harness, 





DIFFERENCE OF ‘TIME. 





would-be fashionables of the English world, that the! 


sembled Monarchs at Aix la-Chapelle met to dine is 
their grand parties at two o'clock, and ruse fron table 
at four! 
¢ he may take an op- 


be shown hereafter; but we hoy 


'portunity of introducing a good custom, and consider | 
| 


*¢ fas est et ab hoste Yoceri.’ 





Modern Antiques—WVe woderstand, that a pols of 


noag the curiosities of Lie 


‘ * 
Ashinolesa Museuin, Oxford, tor the purpose of tans- 


ted A pes! E poles in the way [fone in the interval much more brilliant than either of | mitting to posterity an idea of th»: extreme heights of 
“ea, end both warm and illuminate the same, Jt || those which I had seen, the moon being perfectly cloud-|/ effeminacy and absurdity to which @ consplians 
‘Wwieeessary for me to honour” any other part of ar 


'the whins of fashion had been able to reduce the cons 


of Englishmen is the year i646 le Bath pape, 


It would seem from the fashionable: part, and the }| 


true criterion consisted in late hvurs; whereas the os- |! 


Whether these hours will bave any influence, caught on this side of the country. 
on Lord Castlereagh, on his return to England, must | 


via | 


undeservedly to carry this heavy load, and to be insulted 
hy thy merriment; the only consolation I have is in, 
\believing that none but thy species could be so callous, 
'or capable of such an outrage.on the feelings of najure.”’ 
Liverpoos O TEMPORE. 


OTTER-HUNTING, 


On Wednesday se’nnight, some young men of the 
nine of Harrington ecauyht a tine otter a¢ Colwick, 
weizhing upwards of 28lbs, one of the largest ¢ver 
‘Dhey discoverca 
phim in some ozier beds on the side of the Trent; he 
immediately took to the water, and they hunted him 
for the snace of four houws, during which period he 
crossed the river several times, and attempted to ges 
into some ogier beds about a mile iower down, but 
b ing closelyypttiaed by the young mea and the dogs, 
hich wees well trained tathe spore, he was compelle« 
to retreat to bis ote covers, and take syelter under au 
ld ecuntp thag projected over the river; twe of thy 
Cores jnamediately seized cad beid bim till he was s 
1 hy the men, who conveyed aim hon 
fitth ovver they have caught lirelpedoui- 


tionghem devirwy, seg, Ve 





youtig 


ii bhies is the 








—— 
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Set AE AR 
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ILEIDOSCOPE, 
-_ 
TO-MORROW, 


JOR THE Ah 


to the heart is th 


thought of lo-morrow, 


cheering prospects no longer lune 


iewing past moments 


Fad 


IncTCcaAses OUT SOTTOW, 
tens our anguish, and deepens our gloom. 


sickness, returning, has taught us how flecting 


the enioyments on health that depend, 


day its drear round js completing, 


al, ; 
ink on the morrow our pleasures niust end! 


froin fret 


To alone, unbefriended, forlorn,— 
‘) 


As we th 


The thoughts of our friends, then, increases our anguish, 
shall ne’er see them more,— 

t for their presence we hopelessly languish, 
love them with fervour we ne'er felt before. 


Wet in this world we 
‘ } w! rt 


Wi 


hip and home we are forced to depart, 


« kecu is the pang that we feel at the heart, 
ik on the distance we've travelled since morn. 


But one thought can banish all grief and all sorrow, 


W hen life's 


In heaven, where joys are that never decay, 


GULIELMUS. 


Liverpool, 14th Dec. 1818. 
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VOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


tonal 
ON DUELLING, 
The point of honour has been deemed of use, 
Tot and to curb abuse; 
Adunit it true, the consequence is clear— 
ur polished manners are a mask we wear, 
And, at the bottom, barb’rous still and rude, 
We are restrained, indeed, but not subdued. 
very romedy, however sure, 
rings frou the mischief it intends to cure, 

‘nd savaye in it wrinciple appears, 

1, ut sho iid be, by the fruit it bears. 
rd, indeed, if nothing will defend 
ikind from quarrels, but thetr fatal enc 
} ust decease, 


wh pood manners, 


M ls 
But now 
That the 


and then a hero 
world may live in peace. 
Verhaps, ose serauny may show 

‘The practice dastardly and mean and low; 
That men engage mn it, conipe Wd by force, 
And fear, not courage, is Its proper source 5 
The fear of tyrant Custom ! and the fear 


rvivings 
at least, 


Lest Fops should censure, and lest Fools should sneer ! 


At Jeast to trample on our Maker's laws, 
And harvard life for any, or no cause ; 

‘To rush into a fix’d, eternal state, 

OU of the very flymes of rage and hate ; 
Or send another shivering to the bar, 

With all the guilt of such unnat'ral war. 

W hatever Use may urge, oF llonour plead, 
On Heason’s verdict—'tis a madman’s deed ! 
An | to sect my life upon a throw, 

Hecause a bear is rude and surly? No! 

A moral, sensible, and well-bred nian 

Will nx {i 1 ine wid no other can. 
Were | cnupower'd to regulate the lists, 
They mild «counter with well-loaded fists ; 














fiecting shadows are hasteminyg away— 
"Tis to think we shall all meet in gladness to-morrow, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


MARTIAL GLORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF HELVETIUS. 
_ 
Her conquering arms where Roman glory epreads 
Beneath her fect the human race she treads : 
With carnage mark’d, her heroes’ steps appear ; 
A thousand deaths are crowded in their rear ; 
Thy temples, Peace, fall prostrate in their hire, 
And all thy progeny of arts expire. 
Yet these are they whose laws—whose virtues claim 
Earth's awful reverence, and immortal fame ! 
Of these each bard proclaims the glorious doom, 
Embalms the memory, and bedecks the tomb. 
| °Tis thus that man, while proud delusion fires, 
His own destruction with his foes conspires, 
And deifying those of former times, | 
Invites new tyrants to repeat their crimes. 


| 


1] 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE REDUCTION OF THE 
DUTY ON SALT. 
——— 


The present duty of £30 per ton on salt, operates as 
a prohibition on its use for many valuable purposes, and 
| Supplies an irresistible temptation to theft and fraud and 
| that, while the duty is paid on 50,000 tons of salt a year, 
\\it is evaded on twice that amount; and while 150,000 
| tons are annually used for domestic purposes in Eng- 
and, double that quantity is required for the health, 
convenience, and comfort of our population :—if there- 
fore the duty were reduced to thirty shillings a ton (the 
retail price being then sixpence a stone,) the domestic 
‘consumption of salt paying duty, would be 300,000 tons 
a year 
“This price would not prevent the use of salt for our 
manufactures, or husbandry. At the same time, it 
would supply with salt, for their fish, those little fisher- 
men and disbanded sailors, who cannot afford to provide 
| warchou ves, Ac. Kc. for their salt, according to the Act. 
The manufacture of mineral alkali alone would re- 
quire 100,000 tons of salt, and supersede the importa- 
ltion of barilla from Spain and Portugal ; the kelp of 
Seotland, Ac. being nearly sufficient for those purposes, 
for which mineral alkali would not answer. 
| The manufactures of phosphate of soda, bar iron, 
crystallized soda, muriatic acid, oxymuriates, sal am- 
|moniac, morocco leather, and the glazing of earthenware 
\(in which the poisonous ingredients of oxide of lead is 
now used on account of the excess of the salt duty) 
would require above 100,000 tons more of salt. j 
In acbandhy, if half the quantity of salt were con- 
sumed for sheep and cattle, which Mr. Curwen_ has 
‘used with very great advantage, that alone would re- 
quire 300,000 tons. 
| For hay and for manure, the amount will remain to 
ibe ascertained ; but for the whole country, it cannot be 
estimated at less than 800,000 tons more. 
The fishermen, in their evidence in 1801, stated, that 
‘the difficulties in obtaining the allowance of duty free 
sult, were such, that they often preferred paying the 
duty, to submitting to the regulations; and it is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose, that most of them would pre- 
fer paying the duty, when it was reduced to thirty shil- 
lings per ton: and the cottagers and sailors on the coasts, 
who cannot comply with the regulations, would then use 
salt at the reduced duty. So that the duty poid salt 
used in our home fisheries, would not be Tess than 
100,000 tons. 
| If these premises are right as to the total amount, the 
|'reduction of the duty to thirty shillings a ton, would 


Dec. 29, 





Let us not seeis the errors of other faiths, but calmly 
and peaceably pursue our own, in which there are no 
errors. Lef us respect and assist all religions which 
acknowledge God, and whose prirciples are justice 
and mercy. We, of all others, can hold the hand of 
toleration ; the time will come when the wanderer who 
has been led astray in search of other gods, will ac- 
knowledge the unity and omnipotence of the God of 
Isracl, when persecution sball cease, and the groan of 
oppression be heard no more. Between two good 
men professing different faiths, no difference exists, 
both are born equal; both have aright to wership the 
Almighty in his own way; the road to honour should 
be open to both, for both must pursue the same path 
to immortality.” 











. 





MELANCHOLY SUICIDE. 
(From the London Papers of December 12.) 
-—<==>_- 


We have the painful task to record the vielent death, 
by his own hand, of a young gentleman, a native of 
Switzerland, named Charles Bere aux. He bore acom- 
mission in the Spanish service, and was actively engaged 
in the war in the Peninsula, prior to the re-establishment 
of Ferdinand VII. on the throne of Spain. At the ter- 
mination of that war, he came to England with a brother 
officer, with whom, duripg the campaign, a mutual attach- 
ment and friendship had been formed, named G—, who 
was a captain in the same regiment. Captain G. on his 
arrival in England, visited his relatives in the country, 
who are persons of great respectability and property ; he 
took the deceased with him, who was received with great 
respect and attention, and met with that kindness which 
might naturally be supposed would be paid to one who 
had been the companion of their son in extreme danger 
and adversity, as well as his friend when danger had 
subsided. During this visit, the unfortnnate Peregaux 
was smitten with the beauty of one of G.’s sisters, a ver 
lovely woman ; his passion for her increased, and he too 
an opportunity of making a declaration to the object of 
his fond affections : she did not give much encouragement 
to his passion, nor discourage him 3 but from his not hav- 
ing a fortune suitable to his rank, she was averse to mak- 
ingany fash engagement upon so important a subject.— 
The deceased returned to London with his friend G. 
and they lodged together, at the west end of the town: 
the deceased often spoke with great fervour of his ex- 
treme affection for G.’s sister. A short time ago the 
i} young lady to whom we allude, came to London, with 
a relative, on a visit to some friends, and the deceased 
was again introduccd to her, by her brother ; he pressed 
upon her his former suit on the very first occasion that 
an orpennny presented itself; she did not discourage 
him, but only expressed a wish that his financial pros- 
pects were better. His visits at the house of the Gentle- 
man where Miss G. resided were frequent, and he was 
received in the character of her lover and future hus- 
hand.—The last time but one that the deceased visited 
Miss G. he pressed her much to consent to a marriage, 


has prescribed for its celebration. Some traces of anti, 
malty may be observed in the present mode of celebraty 
: is festival an the north riding of xed ini; Precé 

yy some ritual ceremomes, their iving begins 
Christmas eve, a cheering fire is made Fhe “6 vee 
clogs,” at which the cottagers eat their ity, 
a their jokes with uninterrupted harmony and ho;. 
tality. 

The yule clog appears to to be a relic of P. su; 
stition, and is the offspring of those fires an 
which the ancient idolatrous inhabitants of this islan 
made to the sun, to hail his genial return again to com. 
jmunicate warmth and fertility to nature. This relic i, 
considered as the great preserver of the family from every 
/ misfortune, the palladiun of their health and Prosperity 
during the year. - 
Christmas Bowes date their origin-from the boxesem, 
ployed to hold the money with which the superstition 
traveller, and his anxious relatives, obtained masses ty 
be said for him, and prayers to be put up for his prese, 
vation, when about to enter, or actu 7 gates > Ong 
perilous voyage or wigmegs. A box of this kind, cal). 
ed a thrift bov, (says Mr. Brand,) is still continued ip 
barber’s shops in the north, to which their customes 
centribute. 
The Carols, formerly sung at this season of the, year, 
wereffestal chansons for enlivening the merriment of th 
Christmas celebrity. ‘The old song, with some variations, 
is still retained in Queen's College,. Oxford, and sux 
annually on Christmas-day,. 





CHRISTMAS, DEC. 25. 


A solemn festival in honour of the nativity of ou 
saviour, which appears first to have been established 
in the second century, about the time of the Emperor 
i'Commodus. And it is certain that during ‘the pers. 
cution of Dioclesian, that tyrant finding a multitudé 
of christians assembled to celebrate Christmas a 
Nicomedia, where he kept his court, he commanded 
the church doors where they were met to be shut, anj 
fire to be put to it, which soon reduced them and the 
church to ashes. The custom of Christmas-boxes is 
said to have arisen from chis: the mass at that time 
was called Christ-mass: the money then collected|for 
masses said by the priests to the saints to forgive the 
people for the debaucberies of the season was called 
the Christmass box, and hence servants had liberty t 
get box-money, that they too might be enabled to pay 
the priest for his masses. ‘Ihe carrols formerly sum 
at this season of the year were festival chansons to 
enliven the Christmas celebrity; and not such miser 
able ditties as are current in the present day under 
same titles. : 

«“ The antient Christntas gambols,” says Chatterton, 
‘““were, in my opinion, superior to our modern Bpete 
tacles and amusements: wrestling, hurling the ball, 
and dancing in the woodlands, were pleasures for mea, 
It is true, the conversation of the hearth-side was the 
tales of superstition: the fairies, Robin Goodfellow, 


























and at the same time expressed great uneasiness that 


union. She told him that such a step would be impru- 
dent, before he had a suitable establishment. He then 
expressed an opinion that she had formed an attachment 


something to make himself worthy of her. 
ther conversation of a friendly nature they separated, 
and the deceased went to his lodgings. 

On Wednesday night las‘, the deceased again paid a 
visit to the lady ; he was left alone with hez in a parlour, 


some of her friends opposed rather than encouraged their | 


for some other geutieman, and directly accused her with | 
it ; she denied it, aud he then declared that he would do | 
After fur- | 


and hobgoblins, never failed to make the trembling 
audience utter an ave-maria, and cross their chins; 
but the laughable exercises of blindman’s buff, riddling 
and question and command, sufficiently compensat 

for the few sudden starts of terror. Add to these 
amusements the wretched voices of the chanters and 
sub-chanters ; howling carols in Latin; the chinting 
of consecrated bells; the burning consecrated wa 
candles, curiously representing the Virgin May; 
praying to the saint whose mopascery stood nearest; 
‘the munching consecrated cross-leaves sold by th 
||monks; all which effectually eradicated the spectra 
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of their terrific stories, Nor were these the only 
charms against the foul fiends and night-mare ; sleepe 
ing cfoss-legged, like the efligies of knights temphn 
and warriors, and ihe holy-bush and church-yard yew, 


produce a demand in this country for 1,200,000 tons of 
wilt; producing, at a duty of thirty shillings per ton, a 
revenue of £1,800,000 a year, which is one-fifth more 


of the |, 
The 
neertai 


at the gentleman’s house where she resided, near one of | 
the Squares, in conversation for several hours. He again \ 
wressed her to marry him; he acknowledged that his | 
ove was so great that his mind was on the rack with jea- | 





hea each might show to his adiniring friends, 
In hom le bumps, his rich amends; 

kull 
And carry in contusions of his sku 


naira 


M. M. 


A figfa ryt pin i“, 















——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
os 


Sin,—If you deem the subjoined piece of poetry wor- 
thy of a place in your miscellany, I must confess it will 
be grautying to my vanity, inasmuch as it will evince 
It was written by 
a Lady who lost a near relation at the battle of Waterloo, 
ving, soon after that event, a piece of music, en- 
Yours, Ac. 


that our tastes somewhat assimilate. 


upon s 
titled the 
23d De. 


Wuterloo Waltz. 
BLS. 
—_- 
A moment pause, ye British fair ! 
W hile Pleasure’s phantom ye pursue, 
And say, if sprightly dance or air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo ? 
Awful was the victory, 
Chasten’d should the triumph be ; 


r.W. 





VARIETY OF MOURNING. 


The colour of Mourning differs according to ranks 
/ and countries.——For Princes violet is usually worn ; for 
virgins white—In Syria, Cappadocia, and America, 
sky bine is the common mourning. In Egypt, yellow 
or the dead leaf. ‘Uhe Ethiopians wear grey, and 
ithe Europeans black. J Volet or purple, being a mixture 
jof black and blue, denotes both sorrow and what we 
jwish tor the dead ;—sty blue points out the abode we 
|| hope they inhabit ;-white is a token of purity ; yellow 
or the dead leaf, isa symbol which shows that death 
isthe end of human expectations, as the leaves being 
decayed turn to yellow; grey signilies the earth, tc 
which the dead return; and Olack the privation ot life, 
because it marks the privation of light. 
THE JEWS, 


Miss G. endeavoured to remove his ungrounded jea- 
lousy, but nothing, he said, would relieve him from his 
terrors upon the subject, unless she would give him her 
hand, as he knew some of her friends were not favour- 
able to his pretensions. 
manner, endeavoured to force from her her consent to 
their immediate union, by persuasions, entreaties, sighs 
and tears, and she at last said, that she could not give 
him a favourable answer upon the subject, but referred 
him to the gentleman under whose protection she then 
was, and whom she considered as her father, for an an- 
swer: he declined, stating as his reason, that that gen- 
tleman would not sanction their marriage. He then re- 
quested pen and. ink, wrote a letter in a foreign lan- 
guage, and addressed the same to a particular fnend.— 
lt was between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, 
when he first entered the house, and between eight and 
nine when he expressed an intention of going home; 
Miss G. also wished him to go, she was so greatly dis- 
tressed at his apparent misery. A short time prior to this 


lousy lest she should marry some one else. | 


He again, in the most urgent | 


were certain antidotes against those invisible being 
The great barons and knights used to keep ope 
houses during this season, when their villains or vass 

were entertained with bread, beef and beer, andz 
'|pudding, wastol-cake, or Christmas kitchel, and 

groat in silver at parting: being obliged to wave th 
full flagon round their heads, in honor of tke master¢ 
the house Piays were performed by the monks; th 
plot being, generally, the life of some pope, or the} 
founder of the abbey to which the monks belonge 

Private exhibitions at the manors of the barons wert 
usually family histories; minstrels, jesters, and mum 
mers, composed the next class of performers, wh 

were maintained in the castle of the baron, to enter 
tain his family.” 
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Sore Throats.—At this season of the year, when matf 
people are afflicted with that dangerous and distressiig 
complaint, a sore throat, the following simple recipe! 
its cure is said to be very useful :—Take a glass of oli 
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hi me t the Laur r won on ramet We extract the following from a New York publi-}] she left the deceased a few minutes, and told the gentle- oil, and half a glass of spirits of turpentine, mix thal hd the 
satan etpeaariase aaa ‘ cation, purporting to be a Ciscourse by M. Noah, Esq.{] man of the house the nature of the proposals made to together, and rub the throat externally, wearing flannt) su 
In giving all the|| her by the deceased ; she said she did not know whatto|/round it at the same time. It proves most etfectaymmpent ; bu 


Veil'd in clouds, the Morning rose ; 
Nature seem'd to mourn the day, 
Wich consigned, before its close, 
‘Thousands to its kindred clay: 
How unfit fer courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghastly view, 
kre ev ming closed on Waterloo, 





















See the Highland warnor rushing, 
Pir in dangre r, on the foe, 
"Till the life blood warmly gushing 
Lays the plaided hero low + 
fiis native pipes’ accuston’d sound, 
Mid War's infernal concert drown'd, 
Cant i his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Watcrloo, 


tt 


t sO 


Cunrase 


arger flying, 


Chasing o'er the er, 
See the foaming 
Tre in dos wild career, 
All aliko—the dead aud dying: 
the bullets t wh his side 
‘id by the Spaouting ude 
t, horse, and rider two 
dy Waterloo. 
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jj cited by the world, and admired by all good men, 


(Editor of the National Advocate). 
publicity in our power, we are willing to show the 
sincerity of our intention, as far as lies within our 
reach, to remove the unjust odium which is suspended 
over a people, who have been for ages the must oppres 
sed, and, we believe the most calumniated, of man- 
kind. It is surely full time to lay aside our prejudices 
It God has been pleased to visit with his displeasure 
bis own chosen people, and to hide from them, for a 
time, his countenance, we are justified, neither as 
Christians nor as men, in wresting from the hand of 
l¢ Jnnipotence the rod of his chastisement. When Cain 
appealed to the mercy of his justly indignant Provi- 
luence, God answered him and said, that whosoever 
should slay Cain, vengeance should be taken on him 
sevenfold, 

* Never were prospects for the restoration of the 
HJewish nation to their ancient rights and dominion 
jmore brilliant than they are at present. ‘There arc 
lupwards of seven millions of Jews known to be iv 
lexistence throughout the world, a number greater 
{than at any period of our history, and pogsessing more 

alih, activity, tufluence, and talents, than any body 





{ people of taeir number on earth. The signal for 
breaking the Turkish sceptre in Europe will be ther 
emancipation; they will deliver the north of Africa 
from its oppressors; they will assist to estabiish civilis 
zation in European ‘I urkey,and may revive commerce 
the artsin Greece; they will march in triumphant 
ibers, and possess themselves once more of Syria 
wud take their rank among the governments of the 
arth, ‘Phisisnotfaney. [have been too much among 
them in Purope and Africa; Tam too well acquainteo 
with theis ews ond sentiments in As, to doubt 
itvear intentions. They hold the purse strings, and 
nWicld the sword; they can éréng ONE HUNDRED 
SANi field. Let us thea hope that 
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say to him, he was in such au extreme state of anguish ; 
he gave her such advice as he thought proper, and she 
returned to the deceased. In a few minutes she came 
out of the parlour, and gave orders to the servant to go 
for acoach for Mr. Peregaux. ‘ 
On her return to the apartment where she had left the 
deceased, she endeavoured to open the door, but was pre- 
vented by the deceased having fallen against it. She suc- 
ceeded in opening it, so as to be able to sec that the de- 
ceased was bleeding ; she screamed very loud, and im- 
mediate assistance came; the deceased was raised from 
the ground ; the blood flowed from a number of wounds 
in his breast, and a dagger was found sticking in his side. 
He was unable to wk, and appeared to be dying ; me- 
dical assistance was sent for immediately : Mr. Vincent, 
a surgeon, arrived directly, and sent off for further aid ; 
Mr. Hull, a surgeon, came, and assisted Mr. V. They 
found three deep wounds in the left side uf the deceased, 


when applied early. Sweet oil will answer the pur 
equally well. 





A jobbing carpenter, at a village in Essex, was late { 
employed to hang a gate for a genticman: when he w 
in bis bill, it ran thus:—** Squire Smith, Nineted 
shillins and sixpunse for tu daies huing soring and hang 
Robert Thomas. 








Co Correspondents. 

=. + 
Several correspondents who have favoured us with 
lutions of Puzzle No. 1, in the last Kudeidoscope, 
informed that we do not deem it necessary to give! 
explanatory figure, which would entail upon us # 
expence of an cngraving.—The mode of forming tht 











which appeared to have penetrated the heart. The de- 





to be incised in three places. The dagger was covered | 
| with blood : the blade was about five inches in length, | 
j and had entered his body up to the handle. The letter 
written by the deceased, abcut half an hour before he 
| committed the act, was opened: it reterred to his inten- | 
tion of ending his existence, and takes leave of all his | 
friends. t | 

An inquest will be held on the body this day, or on 
Monday next. ‘The situation of the young lady may be 
better conceived than described. 





CHRISTMAS. 
— 
The nativity of Jesus Christ is celebrated at this time. ' 








ay is not far distant, when, from the operation 
4 liberal and colghtened measures, We may look 


i 
jfrowards that country where our people have establish-]} 
ie 1, just, evd honourable government, aye 
j | 


| e « 
j 





da miid, 


Notwithstanding the difficwlty whic! exists i fixing the 
exact time of his birth, and the plausible conjecture of } 
that event haying taken place ut the foagt of tavernacles, 
answering to our September, no ra 
have any rational objection to the tine 





al Christian can } 
stad Sent fi 
which the church } 








ceased lived until one o’clock on Thursday morning.— || 
He has been opened since death, and the heart was found || 


cross will Le discovered without such help, by a 
perseverance. 





SINCERITY’ note of the th instant, reminds us thé 
we have mislaid some former communication allude 
| to. We have no doubt of speedily meeting it aga 
| We thank a Sunscariucr forthe Extract from Hert! 
Voyages ; and W. for his Essay en Witchcraft; bet 
of which shall be attended to. 





t ; ° 
We shall probably give the puzzle of SENEX next We 
It has rormerly appeared in the Mercury. 
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